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Frank Avery Hutchins: Pioneer of the Book 
By ALAN E. KENT® 


“I say without hesitation that I think he has been the most valuable 
man in this State in all the great work which has recently been under- 
taken here.” 


Charles McCarthy penned these words to Lutie Stearns in 1912. He 
was writing about Frank Avery Hutchins, a little known personality who 
might claim rank as this State’s outstanding library figure. Unfortunately, 
history has not been as kind to Hutchins as it has to the energetic 
McCarthy and the peppery Miss Stearns. 

Hutchins was the prime mover in the establishment of the traveling 
library system in Wisconsin, authored the bill which created the Free 
Library Commission, served as the Commission’s first chairman and first 
salaried secretary, was responsible for the creation of the Legislative 
Reference Library, promoted the setting up of an effective University 
Extension, and designed the unique “package libraries” which proved 
so popular throughout the State. 

Hutchins had his hand in other enterprises, but this list should indi- 
cate just why he deserves a better hearing before the bar of history than 
has heretofore been accorded him. 

Frank Hutchins was born on March 8, 1851, at Norwalk, Ohio, where 
his father, Allen Sabin Hutchins, was teaching Latin and Greek in the 
local academy. At the age of one, Frank accompanied his parents to 
Wisconsin, where Allen Hutchins secured a position at Wayland Acad- 
emy in Beaver Dam. Frank grew up there and at Baraboo. He attended 
Wayland and later took two years (1871-73) at Beloit College. 

After leaving college, he taught school at Fond du Lac and then 
traveled for a book firm. When he was 33, Frank purchased an interest 
in the Beaver Dam Argus, a Democratic weekly operated by Benjamin 
Sherman. Besides his editorial duties, he also served the community as 
city clerk. 

In these posts he was able to sense Beaver Dam’s deficiencies and 
soon determined that the town’s major need was a public library. Accord- 
ingly, together with other leading townspeople, Hutchins formed the 
Beaver Dam Free Library Association in August 1884. Conducted at 

* Alan E. Kent is research associate at the State Historical Society. He has written 
for the Asian Review, The Progressive, Wisconsin Magazine of History, The Mil- 
waukee Journal, and The Capital Times. 
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first on a private basis in a room turned over to it in the city hall, the 
library was one of the first in the country to provide “open shelves.” 
A year later, the city assumed support of the organization, and in 1890 
a $25,000 bequest from banker J. J. Williams made possible the construc- 
tion of a large building to house the rapidly growing collection. 

Frank Hutchins’ plunge into the library world was prompted largely 
by his deep interest in the welfare of boys in the smaller communities. 
He often quoted the statement, “God made the country, man the city, 
but the devil made the hamlets.” 

In speaking of boys in small towns, Hutchins wrote: “They have 
neither the daily cares and interests of the farmer’s son, nor the distrac- 
tions and opportunities for work that the city offers. As a result, they 
gather at the saloons, the livery stable or the stations, and the vicious 
boy is too often their tutor. At the railway stations the tramp is frequently 
their instructor. There are some retrograding villages in Wisconsin that 
are veritable tramp academies. Some years ago I spent a day in a hamlet 
of 400 people which formerly had 1,000 inhabitants. With the waning 
of the lumber industry all had gone but the drones. The loafing boys 
were not disorderly. They were lifeless. The little money they could spare 
went for cigarettes and ‘Nickel Libraries, with some other printed mate- 
rial that was absolutely vile. In the evening, while waiting for a train, 
I strolled in the railway yard. In two ‘empties’ I found groups of boys 
clustered about some tramps who were recounting their adventures. The 
tramps were, indeed, acting as recruiting officers.” 

Frank Hutchins decided to do a little recruiting of his own. Books 
would serve as his weapons. In 1891, he became township library clerk 
in the office of the state superintendent of public instruction. That year, 
too, he joined with other prominent library figures to establish the Wis- 
consin Library Association, serving as the organization’s first secretary 
and later, 1894-97, as president. 

Hutchins learned about the success of Melvil Dewey’s traveling libra- 
ries in 1893. He enlisted the support of legislator-lumberman James H. 
Stout of Menomonie, and the two began urging a similar system for 
Wisconsin. 

Early in 1895, at the suggestion of Lutie Stearns, who had seen state 
library commissions in action in the East, Hutchins wrote a bill provid- 
ing for the establishment of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
Senator Stout introduced the measure and guided it through the Legis- 
lature. In November, Hutchins was named chairman of the new Com- 
mission. 

The $500 appropriation voted to support the Commission during its 
first two years proved inadequate to finance the program Hutchins envi- 
sioned. Senator Stout came to the rescue. His generosity provided for the 
inauguration of a system of traveling libraries in Dunn County and the 
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establishment of a summer library school at Madison. With financial aid 
from Stout, Hutchins was able to devote full time to his post as chairman 
of the Commission. 


The team of Hutchins and Stout so impressed the Legislature that in 
1897 an appropriation of $4,000 was voted the Commission. Hutchins 
then became the salaried secretary of the agency, Stout being named to 
the chairmanship. 


Assisted by Lutie Stearns, Cornelia Marvin, Katherine MacDonald, 
Lucy Curtiss, and others, Frank Hutchins worked wonders in Wiscon- 
sin’s library world. When the Commission commenced operations in 
1895, there were only 28 free public libraries in the State, of which but 
six were housed in their own buildings. During Hutchins’ nine-year 
tenure, almost 100 more were added, for, in June 1904, 126 public libra- 
ries had been established, with 55 housed in their own buildings (Mr. 
Carnegie had, of course, given a gentle assist in increasing this last 
figure ). 

Similar results were obtained with the traveling libraries. In 1895, 
there were no traveling libraries in the State. Nine years later, the count 
stood at 350, including 186 circulated by the Commission, 77 in county 
systems supported by taxes, and 87 in county systems financed with 
private funds. 


Equally good was the record for library training. Only one library in 
Wisconsin employed personnel with library-school training in 1895. By 
1904, there were 20 institutions with librarians trained in library school 
and 89 librarians and assistants who had attended the summer school 
conducted by the Commission. 

In addition, Hutchins introduced, early in 1897, the Suggestive List 
of Popular Books for a Small Library, which eventually emerged as the 
ALA Booklist. 

One of his major achievements as secretary of the Commission was 
the creation of the Legislative Reference Library. He had studied devel- 
opments in New York which aimed at the systematic collection of mate- 
rials to enable the passage of better legislation and drew a bill providing 
for a department in the Free Library Commission that would accomplish 
the same ends. 

Illness prevented him from explaining the importance of the measure 
to the legislators, and the burden of persuasion fell largely onto the 
shoulders of one of his assistants, Cornelia Marvin. When the bill passed, 
early in 1901, Hutchins suggested that Miss Marvin go east to look for 
a capable candidate for the new post. 

At the New York State Library, she talked with Judson T. Jennings 
and concluded that here was a man well qualified to inaugurate the work 
of the Legislative Reference Library in Wisconsin. 
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Upon returning to Madison, Miss Marvin urged Jennings’ candidacy, 
but found that Hutchins had filled the position in her absence. In talking 
with Professor Frederick Jackson Turner of the University of Wisconsin, 
he had learned about a young Ph.D., Charles McCarthy, in need of a 
job. Hutchins interviewed McCarthy and, impressed, made the appoint- 
ment. 

McCarthy used his position as head of the Legislative Reference 
Library to stamp a significant imprint on the history of Wisconsin and 
the nation. But, as he moved forward into the public eye, he remained 
fully aware of the role Hutchins was playing on that same stage. In a 
letter to Lutie Stearns in 1912, McCarthy wrote: 

“I am glad from the bottom of my heart to be able to acknowledge the 
great debt of gratitude that I owe to the noble-hearted idealist, Frank 
Hutchins. The work that he has done in this State and, for that matter, 
in the nation cannot be appreciated. It seems too bad that his very self- 
sacrificing nature, his modesty, and his very idealism has made it impos- 
sible to do full justice to him . . . Frank Hutchins has been going about 
this State unnoticed with packages of good germs, and he has been 
throwing them into dark corners, and these good germs have certainly 
worked their way into the entire social and political structure.” 

IlIIness forced Hutchins’ retirement as secretary of the Free Library 
Commission early in 1904, but later that year he had recovered suffi- 
ciently to take the post of library adviser under the new secretary, Henry 
Legler. 

During 1905, he worked with Legler and McCarthy on plans for reviv- 
ing extension teaching at the University of Wisconsin and the next year 
became field organizer in the new Division. Appointed head of the 
Extension’s Department of Debating and Public Instruction in 1907, 
Hutchins developed the ingenious “package library.” Realizing that 
books were not current and at best could give information a year old, 
he began the practice of surveying the periodicals and newspapers, clip- 
ping items which touched on important questions of the day and col- 
lecting them into little “package libraries” which could be mailed to 
interested parties throughout the State. This “tool for implementing 
adult education in a democracy,” as it has been termed, was well re- 
ceived, and the president of the University of Wisconsin, Charles Van 
Hise, was soon counted among those making use of the packets of 
information. 

In 1912, Louis E. Reber, the Division’s dean, wrote Hutchins a note 
of commendation. “I believe,” he said, “that I can truly say that the 
influence of your insight and knowledge of conditions, coupled with the 
determination to help where help was needed, has contributed more 
toward the present development of University Extension than that of 
any other one factor.” 
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Although the Free Library Commission, celebrating the 60th anniver- 
sary of its establishment, and the University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division, shortly to take notice of its 50th birthday, stand as the major 
monuments to the fertile imagination of Frank Hutchins, he was active 
in other state-wide projects. 

He did much to promote the State parks and conservation movements 
in Wisconsin and served as adviser to the Wisconsin Antituberculosis 
Association, suggesting many of the educational devices, plans, and 
exhibits which made the program of this organization so effective. To 
Dr. Hoyt Dearholt, executive secretary of the association, Frank 
Hutchins was “perhaps, the biggest man I ever knew. Certainly he was 
the most obscure big man I ever knew. To him, more than any other 
man, belongs the credit for what is big in the work of this association.” 

Critics are harder to find, but evidence indicates that Hutchins was 
not at his best as an administrator. Reuben Gold Thwaites, head of the 
State Historical Society, thought that he “had absolutely no executive 
ability despite his many other good qualities.” 

Bachelor Hutchins died at Madison of cerebral thrombosis on January 
25, 1914. State and national publications took note of his passing and 
recited his praises, but posterity has heard little about the genius of 
Frank Hutchins. 

Hutchins was a dedicated man. “He wanted,” said Jane Addams of 
Hull House, “to give to every community great themes to discuss. He 
thought that something of the higher things of life should be brought 
into the small village . . . He wanted all to be leveled to one plane by 
education.” 

Hoyt Dearholt’s eulogy of Hutchins was even more laudatory: “For 
no man, more than he, can be claimed the title, “The Father of the Wis- 
consin Idea.’ ”Dr. Dearholt was prejudiced, to be sure, but the record is 
clear. Frank Hutchins’ prolific schemes helped make Wisconsin a more 
progressive state. The fruits of his labor are still among us. 


A Note on Sources 


Valuable source material on the life of Frank Hutchins is available in 
the manuscripts room of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. There 
are no Hutchins papers as such, but a number of letters concerning his 
career have been bound together with the title, “Worth and Work.” In 
addition, a series of letters from Hutchins to Dr. Hoyt Dearholt, once 
part of the files of the Wisconsin Antituberculosis Association but now 
housed at the Society, throw light on Hutchins’ activities in the campaign 
against tuberculosis. The Charles McCarthy papers, also at the Society, 
have been checked, but are not rich in the Hutchins—McCarthy relation- 
ship. The correspondence of Reuben Gold Thwaites in the archives of 
the Historical Society provides information about Hutchins’ years with 
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the Free Library Commission. Thwaites was a member of the Commis- 
sion. 

Walter Botsford, present secretary of the Commission, gave this writer 
a key to the Commission’s archives and carte blanche to roam through 
its vast resources. Although the Commission’s records for the period 
1895-1904 were destroyed in the capitol fire of 1904, there is a mass of 
information on Hutchins in later correspondence. 

Mrs. Katherine MacDonald Jones of Madison reached into her book 
of memories and emerged with as complete a portrait of Frank Hutchins 
as could be sketched by any living person. Also helpful were Lucy Cur- 
tiss and Prof. W. D. Frost of Madison; Mrs. Cornelia Marvin Pierce, 
Salem, Oregon; and Prof. W. H. Lighty, Lafayette, New Jersey, who, 
along with others too numerous to mention, supplied valuable data. Mrs. 
Jones, Mrs. Pierce, and Miss Curtiss worked with Hutchins in the early 
days of the Free Library Commission; Professors Lighty and Frost 
worked with him at the University. 

Mr. Hutchins’ sister, Dorothea Hutchins, before her death in 1952, 
sent a small packet of letters to the writer which covers the years 1852- 
1914 and which details certain aspects of the activities of Frank Hutchins 
and his father, Allen Sabin Hutchins. 

A large number of printed sources were consulted, the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, 1905-1915, and the Biennial Reports of the Free 
Library Commission of Wisconsin, 1895-1904, proving of greatest value. 
A more complete listing of sources may be obtained from the author. 





60 Years of Preparation . . . 
By WALTER S. BOTSFORD 


In 1904, Lutie Stearns quoted Horace Mann, who had said: “Had I 
the power, I would scatter libraries over the whole land as a sower sows 
his wheat field.” She used this statement to illustrate one of the truths 
which is as plain today as it was when she said: “. . . the Commission, 
from the first, has mothered (this) enterprise, believing that ‘It is, after 
all, not the few great libraries, but the thousand small, that may do the 
most for the people.” Today, we reiterate this important statement and 
add only that these small libraries are forming a great alliance to do the 
most for the people. As a part of this alliance, the State’s Traveling 
Library and Legislative Reference Library add their shelves of material 
to the shelves of the smallest and the largest libraries in the State. The 
evidence is abundant that hundreds of these small libraries are support- 
ing this great alliance. 

The Commission has always been the parental leader of this family of 
libraries. The members of this family have learned to depend on each 
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other and upon their parent for guidance and sustenance. In addition, 
they depend upon each other for fun and the development of a valiant 
spirit. Such a family is a team—working and playing together, finding 
immediate aims to accomplish, disdaining private advantage, and con- 
centrating on the major purpose, which is public library improvement. 


In his report of 1904, Henry Legler explained: “. . . that difficulty lay, 
not in starting libraries, but in starting them right.” He went on to say 
that it was futile to organize libraries unless they could be well admin- 
istered. He emphasized the training which was then given at the summer 
school under Commission auspices, and the training which was then and 
now given at the institutes. He spoke of the law which made the Com- 
mission responsible for such institutes, where librarians could explore 
the problems of good management and arrive at tentative conclusions. 
The Commission’s basic responsibility for the training of librarians was 
as clearly evident in 1904 as it is today. 

From the beginning, the role and purposes of the Commission have 
remained unchanged. The law is most explicit: “The Commission shall 
give advice to all free libraries and to all communities which may pro- 
pose to establish them as to the best means of establishing and admin- 
istering such libraries, selecting and cataloging books, and other details 
of library management, and may send any of its members to aid in organ- 
izing such libraries or in the improvement of those established.”* The 
primary emphasis given the problems of training librarians to become 
good managers was evident from the first, and it has been only natural 
that attention to this “family” problem has consumed the Commission’s 
and the librarians’ interests since that early date. No member of any 
family wishes to admit that he should be singled out for attention, and 
no member of the Commission staff wishes to claim that his particular 
advice should be followed. The natural and obvious result is mutual 
consultation between the librarian and the Commission’s representative 
in order that plans can be developed which are satisfactory to meet the 
individual situation. An equally logical result is that librarians attend 
institutes and schools in order that formal and informal training can be 
obtained. 

In 1923, the Library Association, which had long recognized the impor- 
tance of training, was able to obtain passage of the certification law, 
which made it mandatory that the people of Wisconsin be served by 
librarians who could secure certificates which displayed evidence of their 
training. In the same statute,** the Commission was required by law to 
establish standards for the public libraries: “Standards for public libra- 
ries shall be based on the population served, adequacy of the building 
and physical facilities, the quality and number of personnel, book re- 


* Wisconsin Statutes, Section 43.09(1). 
°* Wisconsin Statutes, Section 43.165(1). 
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sources and other library materials, financial support, and upon such 
other standards as the commission shall find necessary to insure adequate 
library service.” This responsibility had been well defined by the Library 
Association in the law. WLA had defined the Commission’s responsibility, 
but had in no way provided the Commission with any weapon to enforce 
it. It was clear that WLA had no wish to establish the “parent” as a task- 
master. WLA had said in effect: “These are the family problems which 
we all recognize. We want you to establish the rules by which we will 
abide. But these are family problems with which we are all concerned, 
and a leader’s discipline will be unnecessary. However, we do expect 
you to correct us when we are remiss.” 

Since that day on which this law was passed, the Commission recog- 
nized two important things, and its decision on these two things is well 
known. First, as the standards for personnel could not be legally enforced 
except by a taxpayer, the problem of enforcement definitely belonged to 
the family. Secondly, the formation and definition of standards for 
libraries was also a family problem, and the enforcement of both became 
a joint undertaking. The Commission accepted the task of studying and 
analyzing what this and other states had done or could do. The Com- 
mission continued its parental role and encouraged librarians, trustees, 
friends of libraries, and other people to accept better standards for per- 
sonnel and libraries. In a very real sense, self-discipline was and is being 
encouraged and used, and this has proven to be most successful. “All of 
us want to see a better job done, and we're the only ones who can do it 


The training of librarians has always been a fascinating challenge to 
many members of the family. The original summer school and later the 
library school, which were run by the Commission, were taken over by 
the University itself in 1936. The training institutes for librarians devel- 
oped by the Commission have seen many forms. The annual workshop 
at Green Lake was well attended for a number of years, and, while this 
was still being given, librarians and Commission representatives met 
together in various parts of the State to hold workshop programs, which 
are still attended with enthusiasm. Seven years ago, the Commission 
inaugurated state-wide institutes, which explored various phases of 
library management, and these have been held annually. 

In 1950-51, the Commission persuaded the Extension Division at the 
University to conduct a library extension course. Classes were held for 
40 librarians, who represented 14 different communities. The course was 
stimulating and extremely satisfactory to those who attended. It had to 
be discontinued for the reason that the instructor accepted a position 
with ALA. The Commission and the University then planned the suc- 
ceeding course somewhat differently. The Commission staff wrote the 
directed home-study course, which was offered in five sections of the 
State this year, and University records reveal that 70 librarians attended 
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from 53 different libraries. The course has been recently revised and will 
be offered again soon. 

It is obvious why methods for training have been mentioned. They 
bear directly on the methods employed by the Library Association and 
by the Commission to assist untrained librarians in order that they can 
obtain their certificates of training and can offer the type of service to 
which the citizens of the State are entitled. The library system dreamed 
of by Horace Mann, Frank Hutchins, Lutie Stearns, and many others 
would be of little value unless the smallest and the largest libraries are 
well administered and staffed by people who want the service to be of 
the best quality. 

The other important part of the law created the Traveling Library 
and established a completely necessary service. In the beginning, small 
library collections were sent to hundreds of communities without local 
libraries, but, as the number of local libraries changed, the function of 
the State’s library also changed. Where once the small collection was the 
library itself, it became a supplemental collection containing books and 
materials which the local libraries could not afford to buy. The State 
could well afford such books because it loaned them to hundreds of 
different libraries regularly (237 libraries were served in this way in 
1954). In this way, the alliance was strengthened between the hundreds 
of libraries and the State’s library. Libraries found the answers to their 
reference problems, found the professional books they needed to read, 
and found books for patrons who wanted more than was held on the 
local library’s shelves. The State’s library became their own to use as 
they chose! 

Let’s look at another part of the record. At the evidence. The whole 
story would be fascinating, but we've time to examine only a few sig- 
nificant details . . . 

When the Commission was established in 1895, there were 28 free 
public libraries, and, by June 1904, there were 126. Today, there are 315. 
In 1895, only one library in the State employed trained people, but in 
1904 there were 20 trained librarians and 89 others who had attended 
the University’s summer school, then conducted by the Commission. 
Today there are hundreds! 

Due to the efforts of the librarians and the Commission since those 
early days—both groups working and planning together—and due to the 
thousands of interested trustees and laymen, the number of libraries 
grew to 298 in 1948, increased to 310 in 1951 and to 313 last year. Per- 
haps even more important has been the fact that $4,317,231 was spent 
on local library service in 1954, while in 1948 only $2,947,578 was spent. 
Neither figure includes the money spent on buildings or for other capital 
expense .. . 

Librarians will be glad to learn that only 622,000 people are now 
denied local library service, while in 1948 there were 853,000 such 
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people. Libraries have extended their service areas, and county library 
service continues to grow to bring about this partial victory (231,000 
more people served in 7 years! ). 

Library service has been improved by all available evidence. It is 
proof of the self-discipline that exists. Hand in hand, the Commission 
and the librarians and trustees have brought these things about. The 
book stock of all local libraries was but 4,764,688 in 1950, but in 1954 
was 5,121,089. The registered borrowers increased from 772,470 in 1950 
to 851,723 in 1954. The circulation increase during these five short years 
amounted to 838,328! The number of librarians employed increased from 
567 to 827 during this period, and it is indeed unfortunate that earlier 
salary figures are unavailable, but it is well known that many salaries 
have been remarkably increased in the past five years. The family is 
doing well. Its health is good because the diet has improved. 

Evidence of library improvement abounds. How else can one judge 
the profession or the Commission save by the accomplishments largely 
resulting from family agreements and hard work? The Library Associa- 
tion has grown in its membership. The newly founded Trustees Asso- 
ciation has more than one hundred enthusiastic members today. The 
Commission once met three times a year but today holds regular bi- 
monthly meetings. The Commission staff now boasts a full complement 
of 42 people serving in its two libraries and field department. Today, 
the Commission and WLA publish this Bulletin together, and the Com- 
mission’s Secretary and WLA’s President frequently confer. These are 
but a few illustrations. 

There are some who judge an activity on the basis of the budget 
received. Whether this is good or not, the budget history of the Com- 
mission is interesting since that day in 1895 when $500 was granted this 
activity. In 1902-03, it became $9,000, but it was doubled the following 
year to $18,000. In 1905-06, it became $23,500 and in 1907 was increased 
to $34,000. Here it stayed until 1911-12, when it went to $39,000. In 
1913-14, it rose to $55,885. In 1919-20, it became $63,000 and in 1921-22, 
$72,500. In 1924-25, it was $76,500 and in 1927-28 went to $81,000. The 
Depression hurt everyone, but, in 1936-37, the budget rose to $86,000. 
It was $102,200 in 1946-47. In 1948-49, it rose again to $126,091. This 
amount was increased to $131,000 in 1949-50, and it kept rising steadily. 
In 1952-53, it became $180,625, with an additional $19,022 to complete 
the demonstration of library service in Door and Kewaunee Counties. 
The State furnished a total of $131,232.50 to this valuable 3-year project 
in addition to the regular budget. 

To complete the budget story, the 1956-57 budget will bring us 
$189,555, and you may be certain that the Commission, the Library 
Association, and the Trustees Association worked hard to get this. We 
weren't alone in this endeavor either. Librarians have won many friends 
in professional and business circles and among the workingmen in our 
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State. All sections of the community are strong friends, as they have 
proven so many times, and they urged the legislators to keep the budget 
where it belonged. 

The most recent “battle” in the Commission’s history is well known, 
but not so well known were the successful measures taken by the family 
and its friends to meet the threats to the Commission’s existence. Part 
of the problem lay in the fact that there were a few who misunderstood 
the particular role of leadership which has been accepted by the Com- 
mission back in its early history. “Leadership” to some means the actions 
of a flashing and sometimes heroic commander, and to a few others the 
leader is one whose plans and ideas are always accepted with unbridled 
enthusiasm. Those who were familiar with the Commission’s history and 
record recognized that the Commission has matured as the parent and 
has no wish to become the militant leader of a clique who obtains his 
ends by bluster, arrogance, or by dominance. The role of the Commis- 
sion has never been abject, but neither has it been stupidly dominant. 
Sixty years of experience have taught many lessons. The Commission has 
come to believe and to act as a member of a family. Each member holds 
responsibilities, and the Commission’s responsibility is to challenge and 
to agree, to lead when it is required and to follow when this is required, 
but to always encourage and to stimulate, and to seek workable agree- 
ments with other members of the family. 

Despite these few misunderstandings which always occur in a healthy 
family, the Library and the Trustees Associations, the Joint Extension 
Committee, and members from allied groups united to overcome the 
plans to destroy the Commission. Their victory gives us all good reason 
to celebrate this sixtieth anniversary of a great institution. 





A Backward Glance—Implications Present and Future 
By ORRILLA T. BLACKSHEAR 


From Volume 1, Number 1, to Volume 51, Number 4 of the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, the articles, news, and book notes tell the story of the 
Commission’s work through the past sixty years. Reading through the 
early volumes, one is impressed over and over with the similarity of the 
library problems of 1895 and 1955 and the years between. If the pages 
were not yellowed and brittle, if the date were not so early in this cen- 
tury and names were more familiar, one might easily believe that Volume 
Seven, Numbers Four and Five, was especially prepared for today’s 
libraries and librarians. In most cases the articles noted below indicate 
their content and purpose. A quote from many of them may serve to 
stir your interest. References are made to volume, number, and page of 
earlier issues of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 
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Library Progress in Wisconsin. Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 1905, pp. 1-2. 
“Since the Wisconsin Free Library Commission was established in 
1895, the number of free public libraries has increased from 28 to 123.” 


Library Legislation in Wisconsin. Vol. 1, No. 4, June 1905, p. 53. 
“.. . For the establishment of a permanent school of library science 
to be conducted by the Wisconsin Free Library Commission . . .” 


A Library Wagon, by Mary L. Titcomb, Maryland Free Library Com- 
mission. Vol. 1, No. 5, Sept. 1905, pp. 70-71. 

“In place of the apathy, indifference, and sometimes positive antago- 
nism to be found towards the library all through the county at the time 
of its establishment, we now meet often an eager interest . . .” 


Gathering cf Local History Material by Public Libraries, by Dr. Reuben 
Gold Thwaites. Vol. 1, No. 6, Nov. 1905, pp. 89-90. 

“Librarians should realize that this generation and its affairs are but 
passing phases of world life; given a sufficient lapse of time, what they 
have gathered of the literary driftwood of today will be of priceless 
value to their successors in office.” 


The Wisconsin Library School (Establishment). Vol. 2, No. 1, Jan.—Feb. 
1906, pp. 1-4. 

“The establishment of this school has been made possible by the action 
of the Legislature of Wisconsin, which in 1905 increased the appropria- 
tion to the Free Library Commission to provide for its support . . .” 


The Problem of the Comic Supplement, by L. E. Stearns. Vol. 4, No. 6, 
Nov.—Dec. 1908, pp. 102-103. 

“The discontinuance by the Boston Herald of the colored supplement 
in its Sunday edition is a subject for general rejoicing on the part of all 
interested in the observances of the decencies in modern journalism.” 


Methods of Getting Non-fiction Read, by Jeannette M. Drake. Vol. 5, 
No. 1, Jan.—Feb. 1909, pp. 1-5. 

“Read as many books as possible and get at least one person outside 
of the library to do so.” 


History of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. Vol. 5, No. 5, Sept.— 
Oct. 1909, pp. 73-76. 

“The American Library Association meeting at Lake Placid, New York, 
in 1894, was an important link in the chain of causes that led to the 
creation of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission.” 

The Library as a Civic Force and Factor. Vol. 5, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1909, 
pp. 91-93. 

“It is the function of the library to educate the community to use books 
and to do this it must assume new duties until its influence touches the 
life of the community at every point.” E. A. Birge, Madison. 
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A Librarian’s Reading, by Gabriella Ackley. Vol. 6, No. 2, Mar.—Apr. 
1910, p. 43. 

“A friend of librarians and the library cause said a short time ago, 
‘the surprising thing about librarians is the little they read or know of 
books.’” 


What Makes a Novel Immoral, by Corinne Bacon. Vol. 6, No. 4, July- 
Aug. 1910, pp. 83-95. 

“The book which degrades our intellect, vulgarizes our emotions, kills 
our faith in our kind, is an immoral book; the book which stimulates 
thought, quickens our sense of humor, gives us a deeper insight into men 
and women and a finer sympathy with them, is a moral book; let its 
subject matter have as wide a range as life itself.” 


The Library and the Community (a summer conference, July 12-26, 
1911). Vol. 7, Nos. 4 & 5, July—Oct. 1911, pp. 97-151. 

Under problems of administration an article-The Library and the 
Municipality, by M. S. Dudgeon. 


Rural Extension, by F. A. Hutchins. Vol. 8, No. 2, Mar.—Apr. 1912, p. 77. 

“People unserved (by libraries in 1912 )—1,225,727.” 

Selection of Fiction, by Elva L. Bascom. Vol. 9, No. 2, Mar.—Apr. 1913, 
pp. 3440. 

“.. . an ideal reader (for book selection) for public libraries: An 
educated person with Catholic taste, wide sympathies, acquaintance with 
all classes of people and kinds of minds, having a profound belief in 
the value of recreative reading and a thorough understanding of the 
function of a public library.” 


How to Conduct a Dramatic Reading, by Mary Emogene Hazeltine. 
Vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1915, pp. 11-17. 

“Librarians wishing to have their books considered alive, to arouse a 
wider interest in the best books, to foster an appreciation of literature, 
or simply to add to the joy of the world by increasing its amusements, 
can well promote dramatic readings.” 

How to Increase Your Tax Levy, by Jeannette M. Drake. Vol. 11, No. 9, 
Nov. 1915, pp. 310-312. 

“The good word of a satisfied patron goes far to make the members of 
the council realize that the city is making a good investment in the 
library.” 

The Libraries of Wisconsin, by Walter M. Smith. Vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 
1916, pp. 12-15. 

“These years (since 1906) have seen the number of public libraries 
increase from 124 to 171, and 36 of these libraries occupy new buildings 
which have been erected since 1904.” 
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How to Establish a County Library, by Julia Wright Merrill. Vol. 16, 
No. 5, May 1920, pp. 67-76. 

“The librarian who contemplates county library extension must under- 
stand the county government and its organization, must work with all 
county officials and county agencies.” 


The Library and Adult Education, by Glenn M. Lewis. Vol. 27, No. 10, 
Dec. 1931, pp. 288-294. 

“What we all realize and what we continually hope to minimize is 
that wide gap between what people will take and what they should 
take.” 


Book Selection, Positive and Negative, by Mary Katherine Reely. Vol. 
38, No. 6, June 1942, pp. 89-92. 

“Weeding, building and replacing are all parts of the same process, 
the purpose of which is to keep the library collection constructively 
alive.” 


Library Service in Wisconsin. Vol. 38, No. 10, Dec. 1942, pp. 169-181. 
The report of a survey prepared by the Joint Committee on Education 
in Wisconsin. 


Citizen Foundations for Library Service, by John Chancellor. Vol. 44, 
No. 3, Mar. 1948, pp. 45-48. 

“These county-wide Citizens’ Committees are being thought of not as 
mere ornamental backgrounds or temporarily assembled crowds to raise 
the volume of the cry for better support, but rather as deep, indigenous, 
slowly built root systems which will not only guarantee institutional 
stamina and endurance through long years to come but will encourage 
habits of self-reliant democratic action in local communities so that their 
libraries (and their other institutions as well) will truly express them 
and strengthen the waning trust in popular initiative and grass-roots 
democracy.” 

Library Promotion and Service as Problems of Group Dynamics, by 
Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle. Vol. 45, No. 3, Mar. 1949, pp. 
33-42. 

“The rural librarian who wishes to increase the support given the 
library, to increase its use or influence, would do well to study the 
process whereby a farmer decides to join a cooperative.” 

John Chancellor Writes to Wisconsin Librarians. Vol. 47, No. 6, July- 
Aug. 1951, pp. 173-174. 
“Look on librarianship not as a profession or a career, or a vocation, 


but rather as a servant-ship and a public trust to be fulfilled. The bane 
of this age is that worker groups are tending to take a proprietary atti- 
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tude over production in their field. In the strained competitive atmos- 
phere of today we feel we must first assure ourselves of our due desserts 
—and maybe a little extra as a margin of safety—and so the sad infection 
spreads. But as I see it, the man who distributes medical care, or elec- 
trical power, or essential education and information, or even milk and 
wheat and cotton, is under heavy obligation first to those who need these 
things and are dependent on him for them. Print, as I see it, is a medium 
charged with high potential, which, like electricity or chemistry, is 
capable of either great public service or great destruction. When we 
become its custodians we automatically incur great responsibility. It can 
produce destruction, or indifferent results, or enlightenment for millions, 
depending on how it is administered.” 


What an Industry and a Community Expects of a Library and the 
Library Trustee, by Keith Roberts. Vol. 51, No. 4, July-Aug. 1955, pp. 
3-8. 

“If we have a good library, let’s make sure the people know about it. 
Let’s make it a pleasant and intellectually satisfying place to go. And let's 
remind the people often that it’s there to be used.” 





Nothing New Under the Sun 


High Lights of Fifty Years of Children’s Work As 
Reported in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin 


By ELIZABETH BURR 


1905 Children’s work and the Wisconsin Library Association is first 
mentioned on Page 2 of Volume 1 of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. In 
the storv of the fifteenth annual meeting of the Wisconsin Library Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Beloit, February 22 and 23, this note appears: 
“Miss Edna Lyman, Children’s Librarian at Scoville Institute, Oak Park, 
Illinois, will give instruction in story hour work, and plans will be per- 
fected for such work in a circuit of libraries in Wisconsin.” A discussion 
of story-telling and Miss Lyman’s introductory paper appear in this first 
issue. Her paner begins: “When we touch the question of guiding the 
reading of children in our libraries we have opened the consideration of 
a subject which is one of the great arguments for the existence of public 
libraries.” 

It was in 1909 that the Wisconsin and Minnesota Library Associations 
met together at Superior—Duluth in the fall and Mary E. Dousman, chief 
of the Children’s Department, Milwaukee, concluded the afternoon’s 
symposium with a talk on children’s books. She deplored the modern, 
interminable series of volumes, such as the Little Colonel series. 
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The first regular Children’s Library Section of the Wisconsin Library 
Association meeting was held on October 14, 1937 (reported in the April 
1938 issue). Children’s books, effective publicity, aids, criteria for book 
selection, book service to schools, storytelling, school and public library 
relations, the child in his community, looking forward to the White 
House Conference, what can one do to improve work with the high- 
school age, use of films in children’s programs, discussion groups for 
boys and girls are some of the subjects of Children’s Section meetings 
at WLA as reported through the years. Helen Ferris, May Hill Arbuth- 
not, Julilly Kohler, Edward Hungerford, and Genevieve Foster are a few 
of the many headline speakers who have appeared during the years. 


1906 Today’s Traveling Book Exhibit, made up of review copies 
given to the Commission under the auspices of the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People’s Publishers’ Liaison Committee, had its 
forerunner—“Concerning the Commission's collection of children’s books 
which is now on its travels among Wisconsin libraries, Miss Helen L. 
Price writes from Merrill: ‘Nothing that we had had in the library since 
I have been here has been so popular and so much appreciated as this 
exhibit has been. We advertised it as widely as possible, and I was able 
to devote almost my entire attention to it during the afternoon. We had 
the kettle bubbling and gave the mothers and teachers—and fathers, 
when they came,—a cup of tea, which gave a festive air to the occasion.’ ” 


1909 The circular letter was on the relation of libraries and schools. 
It ascertained the scope and extent of co-operation now existing between 
libraries and schools, and the summary of answers makes familiar read- 
ing. The discussion of co-operation between schools and public libraries 
is reported through the years at district meetings, WLA, the spring 
meetings of children’s librarians—wherever librarians met together, and 
often school administrators were invited. In 1943-1944, a series of four 
articles by Mary K. Reely were published that are still pertinent. “The 
question may be asked—and is asked,” she writes, ““What difference does 
it make where the book comes from, just so it is read?’ This brings us 
back to habit formation. But in addition to that is the conviction that the 
public library has something unique to offer, and believing this, maybe 
it is up to us to prove it.” In 1952, the public library-school question- 
naire that was the basis for Programs for Schools and Public Libraries, 
Joint Recommendations of the Free Library Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, published in 1953, was reported. 


1911 Training for Children’s Work. Children’s work formed the sub- 
ject of three days’ study at the Summer Library Conference conducted 
by the Wisconsin Free Library Commission at Madison, July 12-26. 
Problems of administration, extension and publicity, and book selection 
were included in the program, which attracted librarians from 12 states 
and delegates from 56 of Wisconsin’s libraries. “Mrs. Gudrun Thorne- 
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Thomsen of the Chicago School of Education was secured as leader. 
Her four lectures on children’s literature (outlined rather fully in the 
October issue) were most enjoyable and suggestive in every respect and 
will stimulate children’s work in the state.” 

In 1918 and 1919 (reported in the 1919 Bulletin), a special course of 
ten lectures in children’s work was given at the Library School by Mrs. 
Caroline Burnite Walker, formerly director of children’s work in the 
Cleveland Public Library. Ethel Fair, Wisconsin Library School, gave 
three lectures on boys’ and girls’ books, “The Books on the Shelves,” 
“The Books on the Lists,” and “The Boys’ and Girls’ Department” at the 
Third Summer Library Conference in Madison in 1923. These were the 
beginnings of the Commission’s program for providing training in chil- 
dren’s work—in the Library School and in workshops, by the University 
Extension course as taught by an itinerant instructor, and finally the 
directed home-study course, offered by the Extension for the first time 
in 1954. 


1919 “Children’s Book Week” was the lead article in the November 
issue. “The annual campaign for ‘more books in the home’ has been 
organized by the initiative of the American Book Sellers Association and 
the Associated Publishers and has the co-operation of the American 
Library Association, the Boys’ Scouts of America and the Girls’ Scouts 
. . . The general committee in charge desires the co-operation of all 
who are interested in children’s reading, including, of course, librarians. 
As professional librarians we are as much interested in seeing good books 
owned as in seeing them loaned .. .” It is interesting to see how, as 
the observance of Book Week is reported year after year, it became a 
focal point in public libraries of promoting not only the ownership of 
books but the children’s service program and frequently the entire public 
library program for adults, young people, and children. Its forerunner, 
publicized in the 1919 volume, is not so well known. 

First Annual Observance of Safety First Juvenile Book Week. “Mr. 
Franklin K. Mathiews, Chief Scout Librarian of the Boy Scouts of 
America . . . sometime ago proposed that November 28 to December 4 
be celebrated as Juvenile Book Week . . . The Council of the A.L.A. 
also approved and adopted a resolution endorsing the movement and 
commending the plan to the favorable consideration of the public libra- 
rians of the country.” {n the appeal which the Boy Scout organization 
sent out to librarians to assist in making the week a success, it suggests: 
“One thing they might do is to acquaint their patrons with the facts 
concerning the nickel novel in the disguise of a bound book.” 


1924 Children’s Summer Reading. Nora Beust, children’s librarian at 
La Crosse, wrote a four-page article on children’s vacation reading and 
closed with this statement: “If we can, through our summer reading 
clubs, promote a closer relationship between the children and the library, 
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increase the co-operation of school and library, interest the parents in 
the library and the books their children are reading, and increase the 
reading of good books for pleasure without an eye to rewards and com- 
petition, we may safely say that we have had a summer of successful 
reading.” This is still a pertinent criteria for judging the children’s 
summer programs that are a part of many Bulletin reports and that 
continue to be offered in today’s children’s service program. 


1939 Midyear Meetings of Workers with Children and Young People. 

The first such meeting was reported in the May 1939 Bulletin and was 
held in Milwaukee with Flora Hottes, Kenosha, presiding in the absence 
of Alice Davitt (Schowalter), Racine, chairman. This was followed by 
spring meetings at Waupun, Wausau, Racine, Green Bay; then, in the 
war years of 1944 and 1945, separate meetings were canceled. In 1946, 
the meeting was held at Superior, followed by two-day workshops at 
Kenosha and La Crosse in the next two years. After a period of three 
years, spring meetings were resumed; Racine, Oshkosh, West Allis, and 
Wausau entertained the group in the years 1952-1955. “This moving 
about was primarily for the purpose of giving ‘librarians of all work 
from smaller libraries who have a limited opportunity to get to profes- 
sional meetings a chance to attend when this section, with its emphasis 
on library service to children, meets in their part of the state.” (quoted 
from the 1941 letter of invitation to the Wausau meeting) A constitution 
and bylaws were adopted at the West Allis meeting (reported in the 
Bulletin for May-June 1954) and the name, Children’s Section of the 
Wisconsin Library Association, officially adopted. 
* 1955 “The Library’s Part in Building Family Strength in a Changing 
World.” This was the theme of the March-April 1955 Bulletin, as well 
as the Fourth Governor’s Conference on Children and Youth. Beginning 
in 1949 with the First Governor’s Conference, preliminary to the Mid- 
Century White House Conference, the conferences were reported on in 
the Bulletin. The Commission’s children’s consultant has served on the 
Wisconsin Committee for Children and Youth from the time the Gover- 
nor first established it, attended the White House Conference, and has 
worked throughout all the Governor’s conferences toward the inclusion 
of the public library’s role in meeting children’s and youth’s needs in 
the total picture of services for children and youth in the State. On this 
note and the co-operative reporting of the public library’s service to the 
family as typified in Paul Gratke’s and Norma Rathbun’s discussions of 
the Milwaukee Public Library's program, Robert Carnes’ story of “A 
Parent Looks at the Library,” Martha Petty’s and Margaret Paulus’ stories 
of Kenosha’s and West Allis’ use of the library by the family—all pub- 
lished in the March-April 1955 Bulletin—the roundup of fifty vears of 
children’s work is completed. 
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History of the Wisconsin Library Association 
By MARJORIE PERHAM 


One of the characteristic aspects of American society is the tendency 
to organize associations for the accomplishment of special goals. Profes- 
sional associations have fostered beneficial laws and promoted educa- 
tional and social institutions of inestimable value in a democratic way 
of life. Most of these organizations function on the local, state, and 
nationwide level. 

In Wisconsin, the impetus for a state association of librarians came 
from members of the American Library Association, who had experi- 
enced the value of that Association and were anxious to have such help 
within the reach of all of the librarians of the State. 

Present at the first organizational meeting, held on February 11, 1891, 
in Madison, were K. A. Linderfelt, librarian at the Milwaukee Public 
Library; L. D. Harvey, president of the State Normal School at Mil- 
waukee; R. G. Thwaites, director of the State Historical Society, and his 
co-workers, I. S. Bradley and M. M. Oakley; J. C. Freeman and E. A. 
Birge, professors at the University of Wisconsin; O. E. Wells, C. A. 
Hutchins, and F. A. Hutchins of the Department of Public Instruction; 
Walter M. Smith, librarian of the University; and A. O. Wright of the 
State Board of Control. 

Ironically, these twelve charter members of the Association, which 
became predominantly feminine and which embraced within its fold 
more public librarians than any others, were largely of the masculine 
sex and represented more institutions of higher learning than public 
libraries. 

If one wishes to single out one person most responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the Association, it would be Frank Avery Hutchins. The 
memorial resolution passed by the Association in 1914, after his death, 
states that Mr. Hutchins as founder of the Association conceived the idea 
of an association in 1891, the second association of its kind in America. 

The constitution adopted at the first meeting declared the object of 
the Association to be the promotion of the library interests of the State 
of Wisconsin. Any person interested in promoting the objective might 
become a member by vote of the Executive Board and by payment of 
the 50¢ annual assessment. It was not until 1918 that the amount was 
raised to $1 and the more common word “dues” was substituted for the 
word “assessment.” The Association existed and thrived on this meager 
income until 1947, when the amount was raised to $2. The present slid- 
ing scale of dues, ranging from $2 to $5, was put into effect in 1951. 

K. A. Linderfelt, librarian of the Milwaukee Public Library, was 
chosen the first president. Within a month, the Association met for its 
first conference, held in Madison on Wednesday afternoon and evening, 
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March 11, 1891. Twenty-nine persons were present. No formal program 
had been prepared, but practical questions on the management of public 
libraries and on methods of arousing public interest in libraries were 
discussed. 

Although the constitution called for an annual meeting, it was not 
until July 13, 1893, that the second conference was held in Chicago at 
the Art Institute in conjunction with the Columbian Exposition. The 
American Library Association and the World’s Congress of Librarians 
were also meeting. It was at the ALA meeting that Melvil Dewey first 
described the “modern” traveling library, the plan of which was speedily 
adopted for Wisconsin by the patron saint of libraries, the Honorable 
J. H. Stout from Menomonie. 

At the third conference, held at Beaver Dam on July 3 and 4, 1894, 
during a railroad strike, Frank A. Hutchins was chosen president and 
Lutie E. Stearns, secretary-treasurer. It would be difficult to find a more 
dedicated team than these two pioneers, who served for three years as 
officers of the Association and for two years as chairman and secretary 
of the new Free Library Commission, the latter without any compensa- 
tion except traveling expenses. 

Very early in its history, the Wisconsin Library Association set a pat- 
tern for legislative action which has been followed successfully through 
the years. It fathered many of the important library laws and prodded 
the Legislature to enact them. One of its most significant accomplish- 
ments was the establishment of a Library Commission for the State. 

Lutie Stearns brought back to Wisconsin from the 1894 Lake Placid 
convention of the American Library Association copies of laws provid- 
ing for Library Commissions in the States of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, which Frank Hutchins and she used to draft the Wisconsin 
Commission law. The proposed bill received the unanimous support of 
the Association in 1895, and a committee of five members was appointed 
to aid in furthering its passage. It passed with flying colors, and the first 
organizational meeting of the Commission was held on December 3, 
1895. 

As early as 1906, the Wisconsin Library Association passed a resolu- 
tion calling for cheaper postage on books and asking other associations 
to work for the same project. It was not until 1928, however, that postage 
was lowered and, then, only on library books sent within one’s own state 
or in the first three zones. 

According to Lutie Stearns, the early meetings of the Wisconsin 
Library Association were held in February or March in order to stimu- 
late enthusiasm at the Avril town elections. Many early meetings were 
scheduled on holidays, Washington’s birthday and the dav following 
being the most commonly chosen dates. Not until 1915 was the nattern 
changed to fall meetings. It was a stated policy to schedule meetings 
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in different parts of the State in order to arouse the citizens to establish 
a library, or to rejoice with citizens in a newly founded library. Meetings 
were generally held in libraries until 1928, when Milwaukee meetings 
began to be scheduled in the Pfister Hotel. 


The first nine years of the Association as recorded in the first three 
annual reports of the Free Library Commission were characterized by a 
strong missionary spirit, a sense of dedication to the ideal of library 
service for all, and a consuming desire to master the practical funda- 
mentals of library techniques. The predominance of scholars as leaders 
in the Association prevented the early meetings from being merely efforts 
to instruct those present in ordering, cataloging, and processing of books, 
although these subjects predominated. There were many stirring ad- 
dresses on the educational value of the book, and the need of expanding 
libraries into rural sections. 


Relationships between librarian and trustee were an early and con- 
tinuing subject for meetings. Securing financial support for libraries, 
advertising the library, the collecting of and conserving of local history 
were other subjects of concern at the conventions. At the fifth confer- 
ence, Almon Burtch of the Library Department of McClurgs, discussed 
the relation of the bookseller to the librarian, and started a trend of 
friendship and collaboration. F. W. Faxon spoke on the binding of peri- 
odicals in 1896. There is no mention in the early meetings of publishers’ 
exhibits. At several later meetings, Frederick Melcher was a guest 
speaker. 

One of the most persistent concerns of the Association from its origin 
has been rural library extension. The Association cannot claim the in- 
troduction of the traveling-library idea because it was introduced into 
Wisconsin by farseeing and generous trustees, such as Senator J. H. 
Stout of Menomonie, and others. He personally financed collections of 
books called “traveling libraries” for his county. However, in 1896, the 
Association got on the band wagon by holding an additional district 
meeting at Ashland on November 13 and 14, the outgrowth of which was 
the formation of an Association of Traveling Libraries in Northern 
Wisconsin. 

Some of the topics discussed at early meetings bring a smile to our 
lips. In 1897, at Milwaukee, Mrs. Sarah H. Miner of Madison read a 
paper titled “The Two-Book System,” which was described as a “com- 
prehensive paper on the methods and purposes of the modern innovation 
of allowing persons to draw two books at a time.” Dr. E. A. Birge dis- 
cussed the same subject at the meeting with Midwest states at Evanston 
in 1898. 

There was a lull in Association activities in 1899 and 1900, when the 
organization met in Madison for summer outings which featured camp- 
fires and boat rides. Probably after the strenuous devotion to the library 
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movement, librarians needed to relax, reflect, and develop new goals tor 
the twentieth century, which lay ahead of them. 

During the first ten years of the new century, many of the meetings 
at library conferences were devoted to library instruction, the relation- 
ship of the public library to the school system, the importance of chil- 
dren’s reading, and the method of conducting story hours. A demonstra- 
tion of library storytelling was given at the Beloit meeting in 1905 by 
Miss Lyman of Scoville Institute at Oak Park, Illinois. The interest in 
storytelling demonstrations continued in the next decade, when Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen performed at the 1915 conference. 

In the first decade of the century, librarians must have looked at some 
of their policies and library rules with a less stern attitude, because in 
1906 we find them discussing “Restrictions Wise and Otherwise.” They 
were concerned about fines, about the permission to use reference books 
outside the library, about the number of books allowed borrowers. 

Some of the subjects discussed during the first decade of the twentieth 
century show that librarians were conscious of group work very early. 
At the fifteenth annual meeting held in Madison in 1906, the Honorable 
Harlan B. Bird of Wausaukee delivered a paper entitled “A Library 
Experiment for Men,” in which he described a building where the lum- 
berjacks of his region might enjoy the privileges of a library, a restaurant, 
and a bowling alley combined in one. In 1907, a paper was prepared on 
“The Library in Its Relation to the Working Girl,” which described col- 
lections of books placed in telephone company offices in Chicago. 

The influx of immigrants caused librarians to discuss special collec- 
tions for the foreign-born, a topic which began to be of interest in the 
late eighteenth century and continued to be of interest through the first 
and second decades of the twentieth century. In 1898, at the meeting 
held in Evanston, Gratia Countryman presented a capital paper, “Should 
Public Libraries Purchase Books in Foreign Languages for Foreigners?” 
answering the question in the affirmative. In 1909, a resolution was 
passed by the Association asking the United States Department of Com- 
merce and Labor to publish and distribute through libraries handbooks 
on American history and politics written in the language of the foreign- 
born. 

At the 1910 meeting, held at Mackinac Island during the ALA meet- 
ing, the president of WLA, Ethel McCollough, announced that the next 
meeting would be the twentieth anniversary of the Association and that 
a special program would be arranged. She also suggested that the Asso- 
ciation should stand for more than an annual meeting and that construc- 
tive work along definite lines should be undertaken and executed. 

Earlv conventions did not announce general themes, but, beginning 
with the twentieth annual meeting, presidents were inclined to adopt 
themes for some meetings. The twentieth anniversary meeting, which 
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was held in Milwaukee from February 21 to 23, had for its theme: “The 
Library and Civic Betterment.” No discussion of cataloging, accession- 
ing, or binding occurred at general meetings; instead, the importance of 
the library as a great social factor in the community was stressed. It was 
at this meeting that John Collier of the New York People’s Institute 
urged libraries to combine into circuits to show educational moving 
pictures on such subjects as “The Obnoxious Fly” and “The Necessity 
For a Better Milk Supply.” Two libraries, Milwaukee and Madison, had 
already been experimenting with moving pictures. 

It was at the twentieth meeting in 1911 that the Committee to Investi- 
gate Salaries made a report. A chart was exhibited which showed that 
the salaries of head librarians ranged from $985 a year for Class A cities 
to $185 a year for Class G cities. The committee ended its report with 
this trenchant comment: “They are not so large that we need fear people 
entering the library business in Wisconsin simply as a money propo- 
sition.” 

In the second decade of the twentieth century, papers on reaching 
the working class were sometimes coupled with papers by or about the 
businessman. In 1916, Mrs. Victor Berger discussed “The Library’s 
Opportunity to Serve the Working Class,” and W. C. Conner followed 
with “The Library’s Opportunity as Seen by the Businessman.” This 
interesting observation on the workingman occurred in his speech: “If 
we are to have the eight-hour law, the library must become more impor- 
tant. If the hours of labor are to be decreased, their efficiency must be 
increased, and the workingman must learn to put more intelligent effort 
into his work.” Other talks reflected the feeling that the businessman 
also needed to be served better by libraries. 

For many of its meetings, the Wisconsin Library Association com- 
bined with other states, groups of states, or with the American Library 
Association. In 1893, there was a meeting at the Columbian Exposition 
while ALA was in session. In 1898, at Evanston, it was combined with 
many Midwest states to discuss closer relationships between college and 
public libraries. One hundred and two librarians attended the Wisconsin 
meeting at Lake Minnetonka during the ALA convention there in 1908, 
althcugh it took more than a day and a half to get there. The following 
year, Minnesota and Wisconsin met in the twin ports of Duluth and 
Superior for a meeting at which a Superior trustee discussed the 
“modern” subject, “Books on Psychotherapy.” Mackinac Island, where 
the ALA was meeting in 1910, was the location for the nineteenth annual 
meeting. There was a joint meeting held in 1914 with the Michigan 
Association at the twin cities of Menominee, Michigan, and Marinette, 
Wisconsin. There were not quite so many combined meetings in the 
later years. 

During the first two decades of the twentieth century, meetings on 
the various subject areas of librarianship, such as cataloging, reference, 
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county extension, children’s work, and the work of trustees were listened 
to by the entire membership. In 1912, at Janesville, there is evidence 
that the trustee meeting was separate. At that time, the Honorable W. H. 
Hatton “conducted a trustee’s meeting, which gathered together a group 
rather unusual in library circles because of its masculine complexion.” 

Round-table discussion of the divisions of library work eventually led 
to the formation of organized sections, which developed first in the ’20’s 
in two groups and not until the ’30’s in others. The first section to or- 
ganize was the trustee group at the 1920 convention. The next section 
to emerge was the school libraries section in 1921. The two sections to 
develop the earliest are no longer sections in the Association. School 
librarians naturally drifted to the school library section of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. The trustees formed an organization in 1954, 
which has an affiliation with WLA. 

A regular feature of the meetings of the ’20’s were round tables for 
small libraries, and round tables for large libraries. These became sec- 
tions in 1935, but disappeared from the official programs in 1938, when 
a general libraries section existed for a short period. 

In 1920, the organization adopted a report of a special committee, 
which recommended that the Free Library Commission should include 
one person chosen by the Governor from a list of three submitted by the 
Association. Its later suggestions about membership on the Commission 
were handled by the Committee on Certification. 

The latter committee worked strenuously through the years from 1920, 
when it drew up plans for the first certification law, up to 1952, when 
the latest changes in the law were recommended. Previous to 1920 and 
even later, the American Library Association had a certification plan. 
The one passed by the State Legislature in June 1921 was the first com- 
prehensive State law on the subject. 

The librarians found that putting the law on the books did not guar- 
antee its enforcement. For many years the committee served in a “watch- 
dog capacity,” fearlessly reporting library boards who were not following 
the law. In 1927, it opposed the abolishment of the Certification Board 
as proposed by the Legislature and the transfer of that function to the 
Library Commission. 

Later, when civil service became a controversial subject in Wisconsin, 
the Certification Committee became the Certification and Civil Service 
Committee. 

In 1945, proposals of the committee were incorporated into two bills. 
One gave the Library Commission power to issue certificates to librarians 
and to establish standards. The other bill, abolishing the ex officio mem- 
bers of the Commission and providing for the appointment by the Gov- 
ernor of a five-member commission, three librarians and two trustees, 
from a list chosen by the Executive Board of the Wisconsin Library 
Association, failed to pass. 
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In 1947, this committee backed a bill on the composition of the Com- 
mission, which stands at this date as State law, retaining the ex officio 
members and four persons selected by the Governor. 

There was difficulty in deciding what action should be taken on civil 
service, and it seemed to be with a feeling of relief that the committee 
reported that the 1945 law made it legal for cities to exempt library 
employees from civil service. 

In spite of the fact that Wisconsin at the present date does not have 
state aid to promote rural library extension, the Wisconsin Library Asso- 
ciation’s efforts to secure such aid is a story worth telling. It has involved 
the work of many persons, through many years. It takes up many pages 
in the proceedings of the Association. Only the high lights in this tale 
of perseverance for a splendid aim can be included. 

At the 1918 convention, the County Libraries Committee of WLA pre- 
sented a tentative draft of a law which would authorize counties to 
establish or contract for county library service. Introduced to the Legis- 
lature in 1920, it passed with practically no opposition. 

Beginning in 1935, the Association started to work for actual state aid. 
By 1938, a bill had been drafted and a panel discussion on state aid was 
held at the convention. A special State Aid Committee, headed by 
M. Louise Hunt of Racine, drafted a bill which became 483, A. in the 
1939 Legislature. It called for an appropriation of $750,000 for state aid 
to libraries. In an effort to get it passed, the appropriation was reduced 
to $150,000, but, in spite of the cut, the bill failed. 

In 1940, the State Aid Committee became the Committee for State- 
Wide Library Service. It decided to ask the Commission to include 
$150,000 in its budget to be used to stimulate the extension of library 
service in the State. This suggestion proved to be impossible to enact. 
Instead, a bill was introduced asking for $150,000 for library extension; 
however, the Legislature adjourned before it was passed. Substantially 
the same bill was introduced in 1943, but failed to pass. 

Changing their tactics a bit, the 1944 State-Wide Library Service 
Committee surveyed three regions in Wisconsin, with a view to discov- 
ering whether libraries in these areas could plan to service their sur- 
rounding areas. These included Winnebago County; parts of Green, 
Rock, and Walworth Counties; and Taylor, Marathon, and Lincoln 
Counties. The committee was influenced in its thinking by various 
articles by Carleton Joeckel on regional library service. Although the 
Association accepted the committee’s recommendation that the State 
merely be asked for a sum of money to be used as a demonstration of 
library service in a given area, the Commission felt otherwise, and a bill 
substantially as before was introduced and lost. 

The Association promoted two bills in 1947 matching proposed federal 
aid with state aid, which were introduced by Mr. Wiley. These died in 
committee. 
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A new committee, in 1947, after studying the state-aid bills of Ohio, 
Washington, and Michigan, suggested an appropriation of $350,000 
annually to be administered by the Commission by a plan which would 
divide the money into three funds: a general library fund, an equaliza- 
tion fund, and an establishment fund. 

The next development in the lengthy battle for state aid came from 
a new agency called the Joint Extension Committee, originally composed 
of three members of the Commission and three from the Association, 
with John Chancellor of the Commission as chairman. The committee 
evolved the “State-Wide Library Idea” and decided to work for an in- 
creased budget for the Commission which would allow for a county or 
regional demonstration. It was this year that members of the Association 
dug down into their pockets to finance the legislative campaign for the 
bill. 

Margie Sornson Malmberg, executive secretary of the Association, was 
paid a salary of $150 a month to promote the bill. Her efforts were 
largely instrumental in the passage of the bill and made possible the 
Door-Kewaunee Regional Demonstration. 

WLA could not rest at that point; in 1952, the Association’s State-Wide 
Library Service Committee recommended a bill for $250,000 of state aid 
for areas serving a population of at least 25,000. Opposition to Bill 425, A. 
developed in the Senate when it was introduced in 1953, and it died 
the usual death. The committee then recommended that WLA continue 
to promote state-aid legislation, but that it call for a study of library 
service by the Legislative Council. This suggestion was instituted at the 
1954 meeting, when the resolution to petition the State for a study by 
the Legislative Council was approved by the Association, Joint Resolu- 
tion 24, S. passed the Legislature in 1955, approving a Legislative Coun- 
cil study of library service in the State. 

Now that the state-aid question has been brought up to date, it is 
necessary to retrace our steps and examine other efforts which occurred 
during the 1930's and 1940's. 

One of the most important years was 1937, when a Library Progress 
Committee, with Aileen E. MacGeorge of Stevens Point as chairman, 
presented a very comprehensive plan called “A Tentative Program for 
Wisconsin Libraries.” The intention was not to adopt it as a blueprint 
for planning but to use it as an outline to be discussed and completed 
by the Association as a whole. Many of the points in this excellent report 
are still worth working for today. 

It was in the 1930’s that more sections were organized. In 1936, a 
County Section was functioning and holding an additional spring meet- 
ing. The Children’s Section followed a similar process in 1937. A Hospital 
Librarians’ Round Table first appeared in 1928 and began to be called 
a section in 1938. The Junior Librarians’ Section met in 1937. There were 
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reference, cataloging, small and large library sections functioning in 
1936. 

An interest in adult education was evident from the start of the Asso- 
ciation, but it was not until 1940 that an Adult Education Committee 
was formed in accordance with policy suggested by the American 
Library Association. Throughout the years, the committee has planned 
round-table discussions and institutes at state meetings. Its chairman has 
served on the state’s Joint Education Committee, a group responsible 
for planning institutes, conducting research, publishing in the field of 
adult education, and planning radio broadcasts. The Great Books move- 
ment was fostered by a special committee in 1948. 

The two World Wars affected the programs of the Association, as did 
the Depression of the °30’s. The Depression seemed to challenge libra- 
rians, causing an increase in attendance and an upsurge of interest in 
the Association. It was during 1932 and 1933 that the Association worked 
hard to save the Wisconsin Library School. From 1937 to 1949, the state 
Association offered scholarships for students at the school. In the 1930's 
and 1940's, there was increased interest in the librarian, in classification 
and pay plans, and in pensions and retirement. 

Additional committees were necessary to carry on the broadening work 
of the Association. In 1947, the Salary Committee became the Profes- 
sional and Personnel Problems Committee. In 1949, a Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom was established to report on evidences of inter- 
ference with freedom of speech in Wisconsin. 

There had been district conferences and associations meeting for many 
vears. In 1940, a closer relationship developed between the state Asso- 
ciation and the districts. A splendid job of reorganizing the Association, 
of writing a manual to guide officers, of bringing into affiliation with the 
Association the district conferences and associations was begun during 
the recent administration of Dr. Benton Wilcox and completed by Paul 
Gratke. In 1954, the new Wisconsin Library Trustees Association became 
affiliated with WLA, and the new College and University Section of 
WLA held its initial meeting. 

Trustee citations were instituted in 1951 and have been awarded to 
the following persons: 


1952—Charles E. Broughton of Sheboygan; Stanley R. Greene of 
Sturgeon Bay 
1953—Edward Fromm of Hamburg; Gilbert Lance of Kenosha 
1954—Mrs. Jacob Klein of Shawano; Mrs. Arthur Hayward of Wis- 
consin Rapids 
It is impossible to list the array of speakers which members were 
privileged to hear through the years. They include leaders in the library 
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profession, educators, famous authors, correspondents, and members of 
the Library Commission. A few picked out at random show the calibre 
of speakers: J. N. Larned, Zona Gale, Carl Sandburg, Dr. Henry Seidel 
Canby, Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, Everett Dean Martin, Will Durant, 
Howard Mumford Jones, Max Lerner, Dr. Lyman Bryson, Henry and 
Bonaro Overstreet. At practically every meeting, members have heard a 
list of outstanding books of the year reviewed by members of the Com- 
mission, first by versatile Lutie B. Stearns, then by the incomparable 
Katharine Reely, and later by our good friend, Mrs. Orrilla Blackshear. 

The record of work done by the Association, its presidents, its com- 
mittees, its sections is impressive. 

To summarize, it fathered a State Library Commission, encouraged 
and came to the support of the Wisconsin Library School, offered schol- 
arships for its students; it wrote the first State certification law for libra- 
rians; it produced a plan for library service; it worked tirelessly for state 
aid for rural expansion; it promoted legislation, such as the Wisconsin 
retirement law; it drew up standards for library service; it honored 
trustees; it educated, stimulated, and encouraged friendship among its 
librarians. 

Today, the Association is in a better state organizationally and finan- 
cially than ever before, and it will forge ahead to new accomplishments 
in the years ahead. 





One Trustee to Another 
Down Through the Years With Library Trustees 
Reporter: MRS. FRED DYKEMAN, Chairman, WLTA 
Excerpts from the Wisconsin Library Bulletin (1905-1955): 


January 1905 

Quotation from the Hon. H. P. Bird, trustee of Wausaukee: “A nice 
thing about our library is that we have introduced a Social Department. 
Down in the basement we have a bowling alley, on the main floor we 
have a restaurant and smoking room—the library being upstairs. The 
whole point is that we try by means of these social attractions to bring 
people in touch with the intellectual. In our new community we are 
getting good results from this method.” 


March 1905 


Regarding the 15th annual meeting of the State Library Association: 
“As regards attendance, presentation of valuable papers and interest 
manifested, the meeting was the most successful in the history of the 
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Association. The following trustees participated in the program: Dr. 
E. A. Birge, Madison trustee, read a scholarly paper on library distrib- 
uting centers. Hon. H. P. Bird, Wausaukee trustee, presided as presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Library Association. Hon. H. L. Ekern, Whitehall 
trustee, dealt with the problem of the country reader, and made some 
interesting suggestions as to how they can be reached. Mr. C. W. Graves, 
Viroqua trustee, dealt with problems in library administration. Supt. 
C. G. Pearse, Milwaukee trustee, spoke of what the school needs of the 
public library. Hon. Duncan MacGregor, Platteville trustee, presented a 
talk on ‘Reading.’ Dr. E. A. Birge, Madison trustee, was elected president 
of the Wisconsin State Library Association for the coming year.” 


September 1905 


“Owing to the provisions of the so-called ‘Antipass’ Law enacted last 
winter, many library trustees connected with newspapers or otherwise 
engaged in work affording them free railway transportation facilities 
have resigned. Unfortunately, the list includes many trustees who can be 
ill spared from the library boards on account of the intelligent interest 
which they have taken in library work.” 


February 1905 


In a speech entitled “What a Trustee Can Do To Help the Librarian,” 
Judge James M. Pereles, president of the Milwaukee Library Board, 
stated: “In other words, do your duty, and be sure you understand what 
that duty implies before you do it.” 


April 1907 


From a speech by Judge John Brindley, trustee: “The chief need of 
the library at the present time is better trustees, men who believe in 
up-to-date methods and not those in use twenty-five years ago. The 
trustees should keep the library well heated and lighted, and, having 
selected a librarian, they should not attempt to run the technical side 
of the administration.” 


December 1908 

“Judge J. M. Pereles, trustee, has chosen a characteristic method of 
celebrating the 34th anniversary of his marriage. He has signalized the 
event by sending to Director Henry Legler of the Wisconsin Library 
School a check for the payment of two scholarships in that institution, 
which it is his purpose to continue annually.” 


November-—December 1910 


“It is with regret that we record the death of Senator James H. Stout, 
who died at his home in Menomonie, December 7, 1910. It was he who 
first established a traveling library system in Wisconsin, expending in 
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doing so his personal funds . . . He was chairman of the Commission 
from 1897 to 1905, when the increased cares of his private affairs forced 
him to give up his work.” 


November 1930 

“The 50th anniversary of the Ripon Library Association was observed 
by its members in the evening of October 6th, at the home of Mrs. W. W. 
Davy, a charter member and, for the past eighteen years, a member of 
the Ripon Public Library Board.” 


November 1940 

“That the trustees of libraries throughout the nation are making a vital 
contribution to the development of libraries and library services is to be 
recognized by a special jury on citations of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Two trustees will be cited for outstanding achievements or con- 
tributions to library development during 1940. Such citations will be 
made annually thereafter.” 


March-April 1952 

“Letters have gone out to all libraries and the president of each board 
of library trustees explaining the Wisconsin Library Association plan for 
honoring active trustees who have made an outstanding contribution to 
library service in Wisconsin.” 


November-December 1952 

“In opening the meeting, Mr. Wilcox remarked that the Wisconsin 
Library Association was creating a new tradition in honoring trustees. 
Mrs. Ella Veslak, chairman of the Trustee Citation Award Committee, 
presented the citations to Mr. Charles E. Broughton of Sheboygan and 
to Mr. Stanley R. Greene of Sturgeon Bay. 

“Mr. Broughton, who was honored because of his guidance as presi- 
dent of the Library Board and trustee of the Mead Fund and because of 
his publicizing the library story through his newspaper, accepted the 
citation with humble words about his contribution. 

“Mr. Greene, who was acclaimed for his inspiration and work in the 
library demonstration and particularly for his tenet that library service 
must be for all the people, accepted the citation ‘as a carrier of the 
library virus, to quote.” 


November-—December 1953 

“This year the annual dinner took on a deeper significance: two 
trustees were awarded Citations of Merit. Mr. Gilbert Lance, president 
of the Gilbert M. Simmons Library Board, was recognized ‘for his out- 
standing work in assisting the trustees and staff to prepare policies for 
the operation of the library and the furtherance of its program, and for 
his helpful advice to the librarians of this state.’ ” 
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“Mr. Edward Fromm of Hamburg, president of the Marathon County 
Library Board, was awarded a citation because ‘of his outstanding service 
and vision as a trustee of the Marathon County Library in establishing 
that library; of his loyal support of local, state, and national library legis- 
lation; and of his deep devotion to the advancement of library service 
everywhere.’ ” 


March-April 1954 

“What may well be a historic meeting took place in Milwaukee, Janu- 
ary 14. A small group of library trustees organized the Wisconsin Library 
Trustees Association. 

“... Mr. Fromm was chosen president; Mrs. A. W. Hammond, Beaver 
Dam, vice president; and Mrs. Jacob Klein, Shawano, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


July-August 1954 

“The first big meeting of the Wisconsin Library Trustees Association 
was held in the Pfister Hotel in Milwaukee, June 10, 1954. Some 46 
trustees were present during the day.” 


November—December 1954 

“The first annual meeting of the Wisconsin Library Trustees Associa- 
tion was held on October 22 at the Hotel Loraine in Madison with one 
hundred members present. 

“The result of the annual election of officers follows: President, Mrs. 
Jacob Klein of Shawano; Vice President, Rev. W. F. Theiss of Port 
Washington; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Carl Steiger of Oshkosh.” 

“The Committee on Awards and Honors takes great pleasure in pre- 
senting the 1954 award to two of the outstanding trustees, Mrs. Jacob 
Klein of Shawano and Mrs. Arthur Hayward of Wisconsin Rapids.” 


January-February 1955 

“The Wisconsin Library Trustees Association wishes to thank the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission for its invitation to be included in 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. With such splendid co-operation be- 
tween the profession and trustees, the years ahead will prove to be both 
stimulating and productive!” 


September—October 1955 

Saturday, October 29, 1955, has been designated as Trustee Day, when 
the Wisconsin Library Association and the Wisconsin Library Trustees 
Association meet in convention at the Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee. 
An invitation has been extended to all trustees in Wisconsin to attend 
and make the second annual meeting of the WLTA a memorable 
occasion. 
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An unusual opportunity for public library trustees to learn more about 
their responsibilities and functions is made possible for the first time by 
a practical home-study course co-sponsored by the American Library 
Association and the University of Chicago. 

The American Association of Library Trustees, a section of the ALA 
Public Libraries Division, is promoting the course, “How to Be a Good 
Library Board Member,” among its members and also urging librarians 
to bring the opportunity to the attention of library board members 
throughout the country. 

The AALT president, Frank T. Milligan, of Jefferson, Iowa, in a com- 
munication to presidents of state library trustees organizations, said: 

. . the greater responsibility for improving library trusteeship lies 
with us, the trustees. I hope you will use every means you have to spread 
the news of this opportunity to improve our work as library board mem- 
bers. Of the approximately 6,000 library boards in the United States, at 
least 1,000 should be studying together this winter, and at least 500 
individuals should enroll for this course.” 

The course was prepared by Helen A. Ridgway, who, as course 
adviser, enters into “conversation-by-mail” with those who enroll. Miss 
Ridgway, formerly ALA public library specialist, is presently chief, 
Bureau of Library Services, Connecticut State Department of Education. 

Full information on the course may be obtained from Miss S. Janice 
Kee, Executive Secretary of the ALA Public Libraries Division, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


News and Announcements 


NEW CONSULTANT APPOINTED 


John C. Frantz has been appointed public library consultant on the 
Commission staff, replacing Helen Kremer. Mr. Frantz is a graduate of 
the Library School at Syracuse University and comes to the Commission 
from the Omaha Public Library, where he has had wide experience in 
its extension activities. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE PROJECT CONTINUES 


Although the ALA grant money is no longer available for financing 
the American Heritage discussion groups, the Free Library Commission 
is continuing to promote the development of this program throughout 
the State. During the last two weeks of August, five training sessions 
were held on an area basis, being at Beaver Dam, Edgerton, Tomah, 
Wausau, and Platteville. A total of 21 librarians and 26 discussion leaders 
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attended these sessions, representing 10 communities which have been 
in the project before and 10 new ones. Most of the libraries which par- 
ticipated last year are planning to continue so that the project is con- 
tinuing to grow. The Commission has over 5,000 volumes of materials in 
quantity useful for discussion so that these groups should have no diffi- 
culty in securing plenty of usable material. 


NEW TV FILM 


Martin Cohnstaedt, who did such a good job assisting with the Amer- 
ican Heritage Project this past year, has also been working for the 
Commission in preparing a TV film on library service for release later 
this fall. He has been assisted in this by Bruce Kanitz of Milwaukee as 
script-writer and Walter Meives of the University of Wisconsin Photo 
Lab. 

A production preview of the film was held in Madison, Friday, August 
19, with representatives of the Commission, the Commission staff, the 
Wisconsin Library Association, the Special Libraries Association, and 
others present. It was enthusiastically received, and, although minor 
revisions will be made in it, it is anticipated that it will be ready for use 
perhaps in time to be shown at the TV workshop at the Library Asso- 
ciation convention in Milwaukee. 


DIRECTED STUDY COURSE 


A University Extension directed study course, Introduction to Library 
Science, will be offered in at least six areas during this year. The loca- 
tions already decided upon are at Appleton, Beloit, Eau Claire, Rhine- 
lander, Waukesha, and Wisconsin Rapids. The University Extension 
Division is interested in promoting a class in the southwestern section 
of the State if sufficient interest is shown. They would be willing to start 
this class later than the others. Further announcements concerning this 
have been sent out by the Commission since this issue of the Bulletin 
will come out too late to inform the librarians in time about the course. 


STUDENT LIBRARY ASSISTANTS MEET 


Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh, is to be host to student library 
assistants from schools and public libraries on Friday, October 14, 1955. 
Registration will open at 9 o'clock, and the program will begin at 10 
o'clock. The speaker will be Nora A. Beust, specialist in School and 
Children’s Libraries of the U.S. Office of Education. She will discuss the 
challenges and opportunities in the field of librarianship and the possi- 
bilities of a career in the profession. The program will also include group 
discussions of subjects pertinent to the interests of student library assist- 
ants. Luncheon will be served in the college cafeteria. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES BILL 


On July 26, the Library Services Bill was favorably reported by the 
House Education and Labor Committee by a vote of 20 to 9. Work on 
this legislation may begin just where it was left off since 1956 brings 
another session of the same Congress. Members of Congress should be 
contacted on behalf of the Library Services Bill while they are at home. 
They will return to Washington by January 3. 


“KNOW YOUR LIBRARY MONTH” 


This is the second annual observance of “Know Your Library Month,” 
in November, part of the “Know and Grow” program developed by Mrs. 
Robert F. Herrig of Libby, Montana, chairman of the GFWC Libraries 
Division, and librarian of the Lincoln County Free Public Library in 
Libby. The American Library Association is again co-operating in the 
program, which has had the close interest and assistance of S. Janice Kee, 
executive secretary of the ALA Public Libraries Division, and Mildred 
L. Batchelder, executive secretary of the ALA Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People. 

A suggestion sheet includes ideas sent to Miss Kee by librarians who 
participated in the 1954 observance. The sheet may be secured by 
writing Miss Kee. 

Emphasis in the 1955 “Know Your Library Month” programs sug- 
gested by Mrs. Herrig is on involving the entire community in the observ- 
ance. Mrs. Herrig’s suggestions to club presidents and state officials of 
the GFWC urge that, working with the local librarian, they organize 
community activities so that the people will learn that “good libraries 
are important agencies in our vital need for an informed citizenry.” 


ALA LIBRARY-COMMUNITY PROJECT 


The American Library Association has announced the grants under 
the Library-Community Project. They will go to four state library agen- 
cies for use in working with specified pilot libraries. The grants are for 
two years and amount to a total of $12,000 in each state. The state 
agencies and libraries are Kansas Traveling Libraries Commission and 
Ottawa Public Library; Division of Library Extension, Maryland, and 
Wicomico County Free Library, Salisbury; Michigan State Library and 
Hackley Public Library, Muskegon; and Tennessee State Library and 
Archives and the Clinch—-Powell Regional Library, Clinton. 

Another feature of the project will be its consultant service “designed 
to assist libraries and library associations in planning and executing 
activities which will develop knowledge, skills, and interest in adult 
education, and will motivate the participants to undertake adult educa- 
tion activities.” Ruth Warncke, director of the American Heritage Project, 
has assumed the position of director of the Library-Community Project. 
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Anniversaries 


This seems to be a year for anniversary celebrations. We have received 
reports on the following: 

Twenty-fifth anniversary silver tea, honoring Catherine Casey, librarian 
at New Richmond. In addition to the tea, Miss Casey was honored with 
a full-page feature in the New Richmond News. 

Arabut Ludlow Memorial Library, Monroe: Golden anniversary cele- 
bration, which included an open house Sunday, May 22, and the Rock 
River Valley District library meeting all day on May 25. 

Rice Lake Public Library: Golden anniversary celebration. An out- 
standing feature was Dorothy Last’s full page in the Rice Lake Chrono- 
type, which, instead of dwelling on the glories of the past, told the full 
story of the many services offered by the library, and what it does and 
can do for its library public. 

Stevens Point Public Library: Golden anniversary celebration. The 
main feature was an open house, held in the afternoon on Tuesday, 
June 28. 





Positions Open 
PROFESSIONAL 


Children’s Librarian. Public Library, South Milwaukee. Experience not 
necessary. Salary: $3,600. Vacation: Four weeks. Sick leave. Retire- 
ment. Apply to Mrs. Meta D. Nelson, Librarian. 


Extension Librarian and Children’s Assistant. Public Library, Appleton. 
Salary: $300-$380 per month, depending on qualifications. 39-hour, 
5-day week. Vacation: Four weeks. Sick leave. Retirement and 
social security. Apply to Miss Edith Rechcygl, Librarian. 


Youth Librarian. Public Library, Appleton. Salary: $300 to $380 per 
month, depending on qualifications. 39-hour, 5-day week. Vacation: 
Four weeks. Sick leave. Retirement and social security. Apply to 
Miss Edith Rechcygl, Librarian. 


SUBPROFESSIONAL 


Library Assistant (Adult Department). Public Library, West Allis. Re- 
quirements: Prefer person with Grade 2 Wisconsin library certificate 
or equivalent; will consider person with some college training, 6 
credits in library science, and experience in a library beyond clerical 
level. Salary: $3,810. Vacation: Two weeks. Retirement and social 
security. Full Blue Cross (hospital and surgical) paid by city. Apply 
to Miss Margaret Paulus, Librarian. 
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Available from the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, University of 
Wisconsin, $3 rental. 


... And Now Miguel 64 minutes 


Presents the 1953 Newbery Award winner, the story of an American 
family in the Southwest to whom the traditions of sheep raising have 
come down through generations from Spanish ancestors. Portrays their 
family life and the fulfillment of young Miguel’s dream of being accepted 
on an equal footing by his father and brothers. BAVI lists as useful for 
school and church groups—intermediate and junior high age. Excellent 
introduction to reading the book for public library children’s film pro- 
grams. Will be on the Film Circuit, 1955-1956. 
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